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1. 

The purpose of this paoer is to present a method of deslgnino a 
working plan for differentiated star f inq based on the career ladder 
concept. 

flue h effort has qone into the develonment of career ladders for 
different educational aoencies. In most instances the theoretical parts 
of the designs have been excellent. The accomoanyino model diagrams 
have varied from the simple to the complex. n ne begins to wonder why 
vith so much excellent thinking the i''idesorr>ad use of a career ladder 
in education is not more prevalent. 

Several basic weaknesses are annarent upon examination of the 
different proposed career ladders reviewed. One conclusion is that the 
planners of some ladders neglect to provide an adeouate system of 
implementation. The conceptual ladders are, in a sense, often unilaterally 
developed by a university professor, a committee within an educational 
system, or some governmental individual resoonsihle for develooinn a 
competency certification system. The cooperative effort of all three 
related agencies are necessary to install an effective career ladder. 
The university must develop oroarams to train instructional Dersnnnel 
according to the ladder levels. The school must develop hirinn and 
staffing practices consistent with the ladder, and state agency staff must 
lend support and develop regulations that encourone continuity. Given 
the cooperative efforts of the universities, schools, and state aqencies, 
a second conclusion is offered; the money and manpower alloted to such 
an activity is usually insufficient. Installinq any new system requires 
extra planning over and above the reoular personnel workloads. Adding 
additional individuals to plan, imolement, and supervise is rarely 
possible, "hat often is experienced is that seed monies are made 
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available for development but little is left for serious activation efforts. 

fiood business planning renuires that a new nro^uct or system 
must not only meet a felt need for the consumer but also be somethinq 
that can efficiently be managed. Any career ladder concent is proposed 
to meet a felt need caused by inefficient use of professionals' time in an 
educational settinq. Any career ladder must also be something that does 
not require an excess of time and expertise to manage. v he competency 
based career ladder discussed in this paoer fits these ti-'O "oood business" 
parameters. 

The pool of technical manpower is lackino to trai* individuals 
functioning as moderately an^ severely retarded, State and federal 
agencies across the board have determine^ this area as a hiqb need 
priority. A survey of Sti te Departments vho currently endorse teachers 
in this area extend little control or leadershio over the nreservice 
practices of the higher education institutions. f1 ost often, where any 
requirements exist, training of teachers involves only one or two survey 
courses with a related practicum and little else (See Tables 1 ft ?). 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Insert Table ?. about here 



The competency based career ladder concent offers a nlan to the 
universities and colleges for developing competency based nreservice 
trainina programs State and local anencies can use the nlan for deter- 
mining meaningful inservice nroarams. 

o 
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TABLE 1 

States Requiring Endorsement for Teachers of the 
Moderately and Severely Retarded 



Summary of State Department Responses 



Information Number 

Requiring endorsement 39 

Not requiring endorsement fi 

Did not specify c 

Total number of States responding 50 



Summary of States Reauirino Endorsement 
Reported 24-36 semester hours in 

special education 23 
Reported 6-22 semester hours in 

special education 12 
Reported no specific course hours 4 



Note-- Specific number of course hours in the moderately and severely 
retarded area in any course required* Any terms, such as "trainable' 1 were 
accepted for target area studied. 

Note-- Information collected May, 1^73. 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of 35 States 
Requiring Specific Coursework by Areas 



Coursework Area 


Number 


Percent 


Ed, and Psych, of Excep. Child 


33 


94 


NAi*nrp anrt Mpprte of thp M.R. 






Curriculum for the M. A S. Retarded 


33 


94 


Student Teaching (area of M.R. not designated) 


15 


43 


Speech Comm. and Lang. Dev. 


15 


43 


Arts and Crafts 


12 


34 


Tests and Measurements 


11 


31 


Parent and Child Counseling 


11 


31 



Coursework Areas with 11% or Less Frequency 



Knowledge of Community Agencies and Resources 

Behavior Modification 

Physical Education for the M.R. 

Human Growth and Development 

Vocational Skills 

Mental Hygiene 

Note-- Information collected May, 1973 
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An adequately desinned career ladder can nrovide services to 
more students. The State of Colorado, for examole, currently serves 
an estimated two-thirds of the clientele eligible for programs for the 
moderately and severely retarded when l^n percent should he served. 
A competency based career ladder, as the one provided in this paner, 
can be the mechanism to provide services for more individuals at a 
reduced per nupil cost by having adeouately trained subprofessionals 
carryinq out activities of a less technical nature within the educational 
setting. This would free the more technically trained staff to olan 
programs, oversee the subprofessionals, and work with the more severe 
traininq problems (See Figure 1). 



Insert Finure 1 about here 



One is not to be misled by the reduced oer nuoil cost as meaninq 
reduced program costs. The chart in finure one is merely a oroposed 
idea to increase services and therefore improving the efficiency of 
training effort to a larger nupil population "bile keepfna vroara™ costs 
the same 

The Admini strati ve Framework 
The concept of a comnetenoy based career ladder has a verv 
definite implication for proqram administrators. It must be allowed to 
work. The goal of success is longterm and nay yield few regards until 
all instructional personnel are fully trained and have had time to work in 
the new system. Any breakdown in the administrative governance from 
the highest to lowest levels of personnel can imperil success. 

A career ladder must viork through several levels of control. 
The State agency, usually the Hepartment of education, Social Services, 
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Mental Health* or Institutions, is responsible for the financial maintenance 
and unified updating of the plan. The local anency, which can be the 
community center boards or school district* is responsible to the State 
by maintaining the hirlnq practices required in the career ladder. In 
some Instances, services are purchased by private croups and they, too, 
have the responsibility to follow the recommended hirinc practices. All 
levels of administration must work together to see that the teachers 
practice their competencies. Failure of any anency or subaaency can 
seriously jeopardize the effectiveness of a career ladder. 

So often a good plan never gets off the ground because of poorly 
defined administrative procedures. There should be a central office 
staff within a State level agency responsible for the ladder maintenance 
activities. This staff coordinates the many agencies involved* keens' 'any 
manpower data of all instructional personnel, provides for inservice 
training and evaluation, and acts as a change agent or facilitator whenever 
necessary. 

Refore moving at full speed into changinq a current system, one 
must first look at what is already there. Host systems do use some 
minimal differentiated staffing patterns. Local trainino staffs include 
aides, teachers, and therapists; and their responsibilities do vary somewhat. 

It 1s wise to first ask the question, "To what extent does the current 
instructional personnel system need changing?" This orimarv inquiry 
will save considerable headache and possibly offer some beoinnino olan 
of attack- If the situation suggests merely the addition of a sinole ste' 
within an existing ladder or the creation of an entirely new career 
program not in existance, the Procedures are relatively simnle. If, 
however, the area in which the career ladder is to be used already has 

o 
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established staff policies 1n which tHe ne^ career level guidelines do not 
fit. the oroblem 1$ considerably areater. Unfortunately this second 
situation usually prevails in most career areas; and, it is esoecially 
true in the development of a career ladder orogram for Instructional 
personnel of the moderately and severely retarded. 

Dimensions of a Com petency Pased Care er Ladder 

Once the basic mechanical elements of administration between 
the agencies are resolved and a basic trust is established between them, 
the actual development of a competency based career ladder can begin. 
The following discussion includes those dimensions incorporated in the 
ladder for instructional personnel of the moderately and severely 
retarded proposed in this paper. The test of such dimensions 1s their 
general use for career ladder development to any or all areas of education. 
RationakJ)i mens ion 

The first consideration of the career ladder development is the 
"product." In this instance, the product is student skills developed. 
The reason for an educator's very existence is only to assist a student 
to achieve his qreatest potential. 

Each student nay require a variety of assistance within the 'learning 
environment in order to achieve maximum notential. A normal manage- 
ment model may include such criteria as a ratio of onn teacher for every 
six students, a speech therapy caseload of 35 students, or that each 
training center must contain a Master Social Vorker. The attemots to 
match the specific needs of the student with the mythical orofessional 
staff based on this management model become an exercise in futility. 

The rationale for a nropose competency based career ladder is 
therefore built on the following assumptions: 
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1. A lower per pupil cost method of education for the moderately 
and severely retarded can bo established throucih the differentiated 
staffing patterns developed through a competency based career 
ladder (cost-benefit). 

2. Instruction:/ personnel are trained to meet the needs of 
students (cost-cf fectiveness 

3. Advancement to a higher ladder level is determined bv new 
skills developed rather than longevity and adequacy at the 
individuals current status (staff development-motivation). 

Job Analysis Dimension 

In job analysis the two phrases "what gets done" and "what one 
does M becomes a major block in develooment of a ladder and must be 
clarified at this time. Job responsibilities are often designated after 
the fact of the hiring oractice Pany of us have been in the oosition of 
being hired to fill a particular vacancy. Then after a short period of 
time on the job we are asked by the administration to write our own job 
description. This procedure can leave gaps in needed services and often 
gives an outward appearance of an illdefined master olan. 

The teaching assignments, administrative decisions, and testing- 
diagnoses performed are examples of "what gets done; 11 these are job 
outputs. The job title does not dictate every job outout responsibility 
one may assume. For example, an individual may be hired as a teacher 
(job title) but may perform in the role of consultant (job resnonsibility) 
to another teacher. <V, simply, a teacher may do some diaqnosino and 
a diagnostician may do some teaching. 
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Job analysis is concerned K'ith Vhat one does" or input. Two 
people, both titled as teachers, may have very different job inwts. 
One has the skills not only to teach but to do diagnosis as well, while 
the second only has competence for the formal asnects of classroom 
teaching. Competencies and technical skills required to perform the 
needs of the job definitely have a relation to individual placement on the 
career ladder. 

The concept of role responsibilities offers a relatively simple tool 
to analyze "what one does/ or for new nersonnel, "what one should do," 
The listing of roles (See Figure 2) is refined from the many lists offered 
by experts and is for the direct purpose of meeting the environmental 
needs of the moderately and severely retarded * For those readers 
considering a career ladder for their own interest area* this list of 
roles may be expanded, reduced, or combined. 

When reading the list of roles, remember that these are not job 
titles but activities. Too often a teacher will refuse to accent that she 
is performing the administrator role vhen in fact she often makes almost 
100 % of the decisions regarding the specific trainino content for a student 
in her classroom. I cite this example as a caution hecause without fail 
readers attempting to read this new conceot will invariably slio back to 
readino position titles rather than roles individuals assume in any 
instructional position* 
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Insert Figure 2 about here 



The role concept has a subset, judgment risk, A hloh risk 
activity, regardless of Its simplicity of skill, derrands a hiqh career 
ladder placement. The axiom to follow is-- the greater the decision 
making responsibility, the greater the job risk: and the areater the job 
risk, the higher the placement on the career ladder. It is oossible that 
personnel placed on the career* ladder may be required to have similar 
skills but still be at different levels because of judoment risk respon- 
sibilities. 

The career ladder concept offers oooortunity for continual 
examination of work requirements for the positions within it, M hen 
several new activities within a position become more or less regular 
obligations, then steps of the ladder can be altered to meet the needs. 
This is accomplished by adding specific competencies within the existing 
ladder or by adding additional steps to the ladder itself. 

Prescribed and discretionary activities are the two elements of 
what one does. Keeping the two elements separate can aid thp career 
ladder developers with the job analysis dimension. 

Prescribed activities. Certain activities are expected. They 
should be determined and carefully written down in behavioral terms by 
management prior to the hiring of an individual. These can include some 
of the results expected (what gets done) but always sets the limits of 
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ROUSE ? 

Staff 3o1es In an Instructional Sotting 



1, Human Link 



The human link facilitates the use of services outside the in- 
structional settinq. Activities include brinqinq the resources to the 
student and family or transporting the student and family to the re- 
source. The process nay be a direct or indirect service. 

2. Advocate 



The advocate assists in chanqino the student's environmental 
problem areas. Activities include providinq the public with infor- 
mation, moving neighborhood ?nd community to develop job opportunities, 
encouraging public officials to enact laws and policies that affect 
the velfare of the student and family, and mobilizinn community re- 
sources io augment the instruction center program. 



3. Eva! ua tor 



The evaluator determines the needs of the student through formal and 
informal assessments and determines the required lev^l of services 
to meet the assessed needs. 



4. Teacher-Trainer 

Q _ 
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FIGURE o (con't) 

The teacher-trainer 1s the assigned primary contact person between 
the training environment and the student. This nrofessional is respon- 
sible for performing the soccific activities reouired to effect any 
change in behavior through direct instruction of the student or indi- 
viduals within the student's environment. 



5. Consultant 



The consultant provides exnertise necessary to neet student needs. 
Activities include offering specific and technical advice to direct or 
indirect personnel responsible for the vell^eing and development of a 
student and family. 



Care Giv^r 



The care gi^er provides orotection to the student. Activities 
include matching, feeding, clothinq ? and housing an individual. 



7. Administrator 



The admini sir?. tor nakes management decisions and facilitates ore* 
granninn. Decision levnls vary fron determination of a sinnle instructional 
unit to the policy making level of an entire instructional nrooram in such 
areas as financing, nlanninn, f r f v' traiMn n . 
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vrhat is to be done (what one does). This set of activities appear to 
have no flexibility; however, they may be nenotiated either durinq the 
prehiring interview or after one is employed. 

The ease that management has to evaluate the performance of 
prescribed activities is based on the specific terms used to describe 
them. Such terms as reliable, pleasant, proper, and adequate are often 
used to delineated prescribed activities but leave the employee as in the 
dark about their work outputs as if there were no prescribed activities 
at all. 

Expectancy lists should be developed through an interaction of 
those who are currently required to perform the activities and the 
management level personnel who will directly judoe the performance 
quality. 

Discretionary activi ties. Discretionary activities are those 
specific methods each instructional staff member uses to net the job 
done. The limits of performance are set by an individual's own education, 
training, experience, and creativity. This element includes such 
considerations as the length of time a teacher keeps a student on a 
certain motor-perceptual task, the specific behavior modification tech- 
nique used to teach toilet training, or how an unexoected antisocial 
behavior is managed. 

Evaluation of teaching performance of discretionary activities is 
based on an employee listing rather than a management listinn as in the 
case for prescribed activities. 
Middle Management Dimension 

Quality middle manaoement administration is the kev to a success- 
ful career ladder. The best desions become unqlued if administration 
is insensitive to staff development and staff motivation. 
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Staff ^evolonment. Inherent in th» svstem is evaluation, Mid- 
dle mangers have the responsibility of so*1na'to it that Instruction- 
al staffs are perforninq their prescribed and discretionary acti- 
vities. 

The usual manner is to evaluate staff oerformance throunh reo- 
ular visits to the classroom. In many cases the results of suc h visit** 
are inadequate. Often the rencrtino form used is constrictino or th* 
staff may only be perform^nn because a visitor is in the room. This 
method, however, remains the most oooular means of evaluation. 

A more effective m^ans for evaluating staff is throunh critical 
incident reoortinq. The formal visitation npthn^ may be effective 
when examining prescribed activities, but the method a staff mem- 
ber uses when hand! inn the unexpected can only ho renorteH k v anno- 
tations of critical incidents. 

The method is simolo but time consumino. As the administrator 
moves about the educational settinq he must observe th^ discretionary 
activities of the staff and keen a record of th* events seen, ^mem- 
ber, it is just as imoortant to keen records o f a staff member's 
positive activities as the neqative ones. 

The artifact of administrator biases oft*n displaces fact ^h^n- 
ever there are performance Quality disoutes between manaoement and 
instructional staff. To reduce this oossibility it is crucial that 
personnel evaluators be aware of these follo^inn considerations: 

1. It matters very little what formal oolicies, statutes, 
and quidelines control aqencies from the State l*vol. 
M hat really rvikes thinos happen are tho informal dpcisions 
of the adminstrators at the local level. It is here that 
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the climate of the work environment 1s actually set. 

2. Instructional personnel must know the nrescrlhpd ac- 
tivities under "h1ch thev are exoected to determine their 
own discretionary activities. The administrator must <Mrs ( t 
determine exactly what 1s exoected in terms of staff oer- 
formance and clace them 1n writing, ^n this basis, compe- 
tent evaluations can be accomplished. 

3. Administrators must be able to observe critically and 
report both oosltlve and negative incidents as thev relate 
to individual performance at any time. 

4. Administrators must be truly interested 1n the function- 
ing of an individual staff member. Lack of sensitivity 

for needed change either in skill levels of an individual 
or in the job reauirements tends to work against the over- 
all effectiveness of the pronram. 

5. Administrators must he aware of their cm biases toward 
an individual staff member and be able to di\ arce these 
biases in the evaluation of work nuallty. 

Throucjh constructive evaluation procedures, a firm basis for staff 
development 1s forred. Staff knows what is exoected of them and how 
they arc judged. Confidence is developed between manan?ninnt and the 
instructional personnel. Imorcv'ed performance nuality 1s the coal 
and that the reporter* ''-eak areas ere described in sufficient detail 
to oiroovit "v ? hi en areas for improvement. 

LtilvL^lt'l^.v.Ull* M *ny if us have read nerformance reoorts that 
an irviivl.H'a! is :Dpible cf uerforiviiicr the .lob adec,uaV>ly but is., 
apparently lazy, Inconsistent, and url.v/ol""^ . In soi.ie in.;canc?s 
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the Individual aay have an emotional problem that interferes with 
job performance. Little amelioration can be activated by an aqency 
without outside help. But, in most instances the fault is with the 
working atmosphere that management provides. 

Several problem areas have been proposed by Mager and Pipe (1072) 
that can be ameliorated by slight alterations in the administrative 
posture of an agency. One should first examine the vorkino conditions 
to determine if doing a good job has as a consequence an av6rs1ve rein- 
forcer, inappropriate reinforcer, or no reinforcor at all. Secondly, 
one should look at the job requirements to determine if the staff 
person is doing work at a level beneath their ability where there is 
no challenge. And, finally, one should examine whether the staff 
person has become inert because of no apparent opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Growth Opportunity Dimension 

The career ladder approach provides for regular and positive 
incentives for upward mobility. It is a model that has application 
for compensatory planninn as well as specifically organized traininq 
components. 

Formal education as a criterion for higher level placement is 
one method that can be used, Demonstration of on-the-job oerfor- 
manc* is certa:nly impottant and should also he used for determining 
proration, r.a^ imply two ladders are needed, but a well defined system 
in wI;;Ch d^r-r^or coVd^i are correltated with teacher skills devel- 
oped . r ; r :ly a rv^'o ]?.ii::r< 

\: ~! ^r \< : / - rr-y >/.'•: w?* / i t*> nmvlj} the medium 
in whirh it:-?? Vw-i s;;e<:: ficili.y t.*;o % <\\* % t\«v3) criteria ^vjjred to 
advance ufwrd. It rr^st a 1 so bo flexible enouqh to allow staff to 
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elect their own methods for reaching these* behavioral criteria. 

Compensat ory Planning, flananement does not have to guarantee 
regular salary increases and benefits based on lonnevity. Put reaard- 
less whether lonnevity or merit determfnes comn^nsatlon, a well defined 
schedule is extremely important. The key for usino the scheduled 
raises as a motivator is most effective when the new staff members 
are made aware of the policies governing them durino the hlrino in- 
terviews* A haphazard schedule can lead to mistrust and unhealthy 
interaction between staff peers and with manaaement. 

Training co mponents, Provision for staff development is the 
responsibility of mangement. Rut, the actual traininn activities may 
be provided by an outside source. 

Training nroorams should have a purnose. A workshop given only 
because it is available can be wasteful both in time and monev. The 
criteria for any inservice instruction would fulfill one of the follow- 
ing three puroosos: 

1. Staff training is for the amelioration of specific indi- 
vidual weaknesses within a career ladder level, for the com- 
pletion of training for individuals weak in certain skill 
areas, or for upnrading individuals to higher career ladder 
levels. 

2. Staff traininn is for additional competencies added to 
a step on the career ladder. 

3. Staff trainina is designed to inform nersonn^l of new 
products, methods, oolicy changes> or strateoies needed which 

* ' are not considered cart of, the career ladder plan, but they 
may be critical to the smooth functioning of the nronram. 
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An Empiri cal Model for Colorado 

The fol lowing recommendations are based on professional observations 
and the expressed needs of the Colorado Community Center Administrators. 
The Colorado system is a nonpuhl Ic-school , county community training 
center program with certain reoulatory controls by the Department of 
Institutions, Division of Developmental Disabilities. 
Current S tatus in Colorado 

In the f^ast, most programs for the moderately and severely retarded 
in Colorado were considered maintenance and day care center facilities. 
Research has shown that most retarded children can become functional 
people, caoable of learning and maintaininn some financial indepen- 
dence. Advances in medical and ther&peutic treatment have enahled 
individuals with multiple handicaps as '-'ell as retardation to function 
on higher adaptive levels not considered possible only ten years ago. 
Observing these retarded performing in the communitv and seeino them channe 
in the State's home and training schools attest to this point. 

The Division of Developmental 0 i sab i 1 i ties » aware of the client 
need first wrote recommendations for teachers in the community centers 
to have some appropriate training during the early I960 1 s . Then in 1°70 
they published a manual for community centers as a further attemot 
to improve program guality. Additional professional sidelines vfere 
included for minimum qualifications of instruction personnel (See 
Figure 3). ' ' : ' . . . . , 

The University of tfcrthern Colorado* at that time, requested and 
received permission to prvide teacher training with an endorsement in this 
area by providing a few survey courses to their curriculum. They have 
now determined that such an offering is inadeouate and are since pro- 



vidinn an approval system of preservice training based on the comne- 
tency model, provided in this paper. 

Insert Fioure 3 about here 



It nu$t be rendered that few teachers are really prepared to 
instruct moderately and severely retarded students. Few Colorado in- 
stitutions of higher education are offerinn a full oreservice trainino 
program in this area. The new personnel presently cominn into the fi^ld 
for the first time are not much better traifltfd^than the eneraetic pi- 
oneers who fostered the community center program over nin^ years ago. 

In asking the ouostion, "To K'hat extent does the current instruc- 
tional personnel system need chaneinn?", two weaknesses are apparent, 
One is the relatively simplistic State reouirements for teacher pre- 
traininq. The other is the abscence of job description at each posi- 
tion (See Figure 3). There can he little control of performance a- 
ccountabil ity without a prescribed job decrintion of each. These areas 
are correctable but reouiro considerable nananement effort and commit- 
ment. One cannot remain stagnant; awareness of thp ^eakn<*sses are only 
acceptable if there is active planninq to ameliorate them. 

Some staff structure already exists in Colorado, so imnlementation 
becomes a complex or obi em. Two strategies have hpen examined. One 
is the design of a modified system and substituting it b.v parts ^'i thin 
the current structure. This method assumes that all oarts of the new 
plan are currently existent in some form and that the modification does 
not disrupt the onnoipq personnel practices. The second sunoestion 
incorporates the assumntion that some Darts of the current system should 
be eliminated; and the novel parts of the no" system will he installed 



FIGtlRF 3 

Current Professional Requirements 1n Colorado for 
Instructional Personnel of the M <yJ*rat<»1y and ^veroly Retarded 



Aide 



1. M)HF. 

Teacher 

1. Bachelor's degree 

Endorsement in special education or early childhood education 



tn$tructor-?poc1al1st 



1. Bachelor's dooree in a behavioral science, such as occuoational 
therapy, physical therapy, speech therapy, psycholony, etc, or a 
special area such as home economics, music, physical education, etc. 



Instructor- Technician 

1. Associate of Arts denreo "ith emphasis in buwin cirovth and child 
development 

2. Coursework in mental retardation 

3. Practicun in teachinq technology 

Colorado Department of Institutions, Division of 'V>ntal n oUrdation* 
Administ rative Procedu res, C ommunity Services Manual f> o« 1 (revised), 107O, 

o 
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on a predetermined timetable. The decision orooosed In this nanor 
1s to incorporate the latter nlm. 

A certain degree of error win always occur in the oroanizatlon 
and implementation of a totally n&i plan. Any nlan should he based 
on the most reMaMe advice and information available; noals and mea- 
surable objectives have to bewrltten; procedural stops must' be clear- 
ly stated; administrative controls have to be defined; flexibility 
mt'st be inherent in the desion; and all involved personnel must ^e 
kept informed* 

Flexibility may be the most important key to the career ladder's 
success. It is expected that changeover In some centers will be compar- 
atively easy while, because of uncontrollable restrictions in others, 
it will be difficult. Some information collected ma>' later be considered 
unimportant so that ne<* dsta keonino instruments will have to he developed, 
Regular evaluation must be maintained to identify ar^a weaknesses anH 
inadequate listings of competencies. A. 'perfect product is aVavs strived 
for, but exoectancy at some lo M er level has to be temporarily accepted. 

The model career ladder steps as or^ontH for Colorado evolved 
from thorough considerations of the rational, job analysis, and man- 
aqement dimensions. The minimal educational requirements at each level 
have been developed accordina to complexity of skills required and judne- 
ment risk responsibilities. (See Aopendix for complete Career Ladder 
including a listino of comnet^ncies and Performance °* iectives for each 
level . ) 

Every level of the ladder assumes a professional -respcnsiMI ity. 
It is recommended that *very staff 1n<M visual maintain nemhorshio in 
at least one of their job related nrof^ssional oraarmations. 

ERLC 
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Expec tat ion of Effort 

Peye_1op a statewide, cooporatiyo, c areer ladder oronram for cur ront 
inst ructional personnel . It is expected that this ooal is to ^e accom- 
plished through a cooperative effort between a central coordinating office 
and the different higher education institutions. Competencies oained 
in one institution is then comparable to those of another and to this 
degree the different institutions can share in-'an Individual's devel- 
opment. 

Provide a strategy that train s, en dorses, and grant s degrees^ to 
instnjctJo^na_L personn el of the mod erately and A^^ n ^LLX^^^!M' The 
training activities of instructional norsonne? need not onlv 60 a function 
of the hipher education institutions. Certain competency directed In- 
service workshops originating from the State Division of HevfOonmental 
Disabilities office can serve in this capacity to facilitate the In- 
stallment of the career ladder. Later, these inservice workshons can 
be used to train community personnel in conmrtenc.y areas not d^velo^ed 
in the original plan, 

A manageable endorsement plan will be developed allovn'nq ner- 
sonnel to receive credit for skills attained previous to t^p installment 
of the career ladder, to fit within the current nlans for career devel- 
opment, snd to be within the acceptable guidelines of the different 
hftjhor education institutions. 

degree programs will be developed throimh the colleaes and univer- 
sities. £ach institution will have use of the ladder as a map for 
coursevork development. 

The current university nreservice training proqrans and the State 
minimum qualifications do not meet the requirements recommended in this 
career ladder. It is olanned that the changeover •••ill take three to 

o 

ERJ[C four v /ears to complete. 
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A Final :> ote on the Proposed Competency Ba s ed Career Ladder 

Two years ago, when the teacher reouirements in Colorado wore 
established, it was felt that a milestone -In instruction of the mod- 
erately and severely retarded had been reached. The same feelino 
holds true for this current concentuallzation. The career ladder, as 
presented, is a model for all concerned with the adaotlve develop- 
ment of the moderately and severely retarded in reaching their 
greatest potential fn any rural or urban setting, where there is a 
multitude or paucity of resources, or if provided in Colorado or any 
other state. 
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A OV'PETECCY 3ASF0 CAREER LA 0 ^ 
I«STPUCTIWAL PERSO'T-iEL ^F TF 
'iQOERATFLY Ai'D SE u F n FLY PET fln nP r > 



A CO'PETEi'CY 3ASED CAREER LAnn t:n F ft t 
i f !STPHCTIO"Al. PERS^'HEL OF THE 
MODERATELY AMD SEVERELY RETARDED 

Some variation nay be determined acceptable unon requests originated 
by a local Connunity Center Hoard or in thcrcass of some purchase of 
service agencies that special ize in working vnth clients of certain spe- 
cific disabilities such as cerebral palsy, deafness, blindness, speech 
handicapped, etc. In every case, evaluation is on an individual basis. 



LEVEL: I AIDE 



Res pons ibi 1 1 1 ties : 

The Aide nay be assigned as part of a nool to be used as the aoency 
administrator deeiis necessary 5 or nay be assigned directly to a- 
ssist a Teacher, Specialist, Teacher-Supervisor, or Specialist- 
Supervisor. Maintain and follow the policy and procedures of the 
agency. 
Duties: 

1. Carry out specific directions of assigned leader, 

2. Manage simple progress evaluation devices. 

3. Supervise activity periods. 
Prer equisite s : 

Must be at least 16 years old for part-tiwe onoloy^ent and 18 years 
ERJCf age or high school graduate for full-time employment. 
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Minimum Competencies : 

1. Capable of followinq directions* 
2> Be able to work as a team member, 

3, Display ability to work "ith handicapped children. 

4, Collect and report data to assigned leader . 



LEVEL II: TRAINING ASSISTANT 

Responsibilit ies: 

The Tralnina Assistant may he assigned as oart of a onol to be used 
as the anoncy administrator deems necessary, or may be assigned dir- 
ectly to a Teacher, Soecialist, Teacher- Supervisor, or Special 1st- 
Supervisor* Traininn Assistant shall not be assigned Level III or 
Level IV resoonsibilities. M aintain and follow t h e nollcv and pro- 
cedures of the aoency. 
Duties: 

1. Carry out specific directions of assiqned leader, 

2. Manaqe simole prooress evaluation devices . 

3. Perform techniques of behavior modification as directed bv 
assiqned leader. 

4. Assist assiqned leaner in orescriptive training of individuals. 
Prerequisites: (effective Seotember 1, 197% for all nersonneU 

1. Tv/o years colleoe. 

2. Coursework in earl>' childhood, develoomental osycholoqy, elemen- 
tary education; or 

3. Associate of Arts dearee in specific ar^as pertinent to the nar- 
tlcular client population served; or 

o 
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4. 1'avo an experience background that can demonstrate a competency 
in skills that arp beneficial to the Particular client peculation 
served. 

5. Completed a program of a specified nature as M ental Retardation 
Tochnici cin • 

Note-- 

Exception to the above orer^nuisites: Those individuals who havo 
been employed in this capacity in the Colorado Community Center 
System, prior to January 1, JW, shall continue in this capacity. 
Minimum Competencies: 

1. Competencies l t ?, 3, and a of LR^ /r L I: AIOF. 

2. Disoloy understanding of developments 1 disabilities with emohasis 
on mental retardation.* 

2 

3. Trained in approved behavior management techniques. 

Ability to vrite client qoals and objectives appropriate for 

2 

use with the moderately and severely retarded. 

2 

5. Skilled in the use of informal and formal assessment techniques.. 
NotG— 

1. Specific performance objectives are not dcvolnoeH at this time. 
?.. Specific performance objectives are trie same as the LEVEL III: 
TEACHERS and SPECIALISTS . 



LEVRu III: TEACHF* 



The teacher is responsible for the 'Lnilv ornqramminq and development 
of the clients assigned to that classroom; and extra duties shell 1 be 
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performed as assumed. Maintain and folio" tho policy and iroce' f ure 
of the anene u . 

1. Oroanixlnci of schedule and oesinnino of daily oronran, I'hich 

incV j es the involvement of personnel and nrenaration of materials. 

2. M rite client objectives for each individual in tho assum^ nroup. 

3. Implement o prescriptive pronram in the area of expertise. 

4. Perform formal and informal client assessments. 

5. Coordinate programs and activities "ith parents and nuardians. 
G. Organise and maintain approved behavior nanancrwnt programs, 

7. Shall work in consort »-»ith such other personnel as nay be necessary 
to develop an appropriate orooram for each individual within the 
agency. 

ProrcniJisi tec : (effective Snntsmber 1, 107 r >, for all Personnel) 
1, Bachelor's deoree. 
?. x/ a lid Colorado teaching certificate. 

3. Endorsement in the area of the moderate! v and severely retarded 
or combined endorsement vnth the mildly retar:W! <-'ith practicum 
or t u '0 years experience in developmental oronrnri sennnq the 
Moderately and severely retarded. 
Minimum Co;'. i p e te t \ c i e s ^ 

1. Display considerable depth of understanding of devel opmental dis- 
abilities with cmnhosis in mental retardation. 

2. Ability to write client noals and objectives appropriate for use 
• m til the moderately and severely retarded. 

3. Skilled in the use of informal and formal assessment techniques 
appropriate for use with the moderately and severely retarded. 



?«. 

4. Trained in aooroved behavior manaqement techniques and the vrltinq 
of behavior manaaement proqrams. 

5. Ability to desion individualized and qrouo oroorams for use with 
the moderately and severely retarded. 

6* Ability to implement individualized and qroup proqrams for use 

with the moderately and severely retarded. 
7, Ability to interact with oarents in consultation and home program 

planning. 

Note- 
See "Performance Objectives of Competency Traininq Areas, LEVEL III: 
TEACHER/' for a complete description of each compet ency, 



LEVEL III: SPECIALIST 

Responsibiliites: 

The Specialist is to oerforn only those skills in the area of 
competency. Responsibilities include the manaoemont of a scHedule(s) 
and programs for clients placed within the assiqned qroup(s), pro- 
vide consultation to others, perform any reoortinq as it relates to 
the assigned clients, assist other aqency personnel, and maintain 
and follow the policy and procedure of the aqency. 

Duties: 

1. Orqanization of schedule and desinnino of dally proqrams, which 
includes the involvement of personnel and preparation of materials. 

2. "rite objectives for scheduled individuals in the aroa of expertise. 

3. Implement a prescriptive program in the area of expertise, 

4. Perform formal and informal client assessment in the area of 
expertise. 
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5. Coordinate programs and activities with parents and nuardians in 
the area of expertise, 

6. Organize and maintain approved behavior nanaoement oroorams. 

7. Shall work in consort with such other personnel as may he necessary 
to develop an appropriate program for each individual within 

the agency. 



LEVFL IV: TEACHER-SUPERVISOR 

Responsib ilities:. 

The Teacher-Supervisor activities may vary accordino to the needs of 
the specific aqency. In some instances, placement is within a class- 
room and assigned duties of the LEVEL III: TEACHER, In other settings, 
the job includes coordinative, inteorative, administrative, and con- 
sultative activities. The Teacher-Supervisor can be expected to 
perform in such capacities as Assistant Aqency Administrator, Head 
Teacher, Principal, or Reqional Curriculum Consultant. This person 
maintains and follows the policy and procedures of the agency. The 
Teacher-Supervisor also coordinates in-service training 

Du ties: 

1. Ability to perform all of the functions of the LFVEL III: TEACHER. 

2. Administer progress assessments of a technical nature. 

3. Design major proqram plans. 

4. Prepare project proposals and proqram budnets. 

5. Consult and assist staff in desiqninq snecialized trainino programs 
to meet client needs. 

6. Evaluates instructional nroorams and agenc.v nersonnel . 
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7. Prepares reports of a statistical and/or interpretive nature. 

8. Organize staff in-service training on new materials and instruc- 
tional techniques, program strategies, etc. 

9. L'ork with parents and adjunct related agencies. 
Prerequisites: (effective September 1, 1975, for all personnel) 

1. Master's degree or B.A. plus 3 years experience dealing In the 
mental retardation field. 

2. Valid Colorado teaching certificate. 

3. Training emphasis in area of expertise with practicum, internship, 
or two years experience 1n a developmental proqram serving the 
moderately and severely retarded. 

Minimum Com petencies : 

1. Skilled in all competencies of the LEVEL III: TEACHER. 1 

2. Trained 1n the development of prescriptive instructional programs. 

3. Trained 1n program budgeting. 

4. Considerable knowledge of program materials and developmental 
strategies. 

5. Skilled in communication. 

6. Skilled in techniques of research design. 

7* Skilled in consultation and home-planning programs with parents 
of the moderately and severely retarded. 

Note- 

1. See "Performance Objectives of Competency Training Areas, LEVEL III: 
TEACH ER/ 1 for a complete descri ption of each competency. 
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LEVEL IV: SPECIALIST-SUPERVISOR 

Re s pons 1 bill t ics: 

The Specialist-Supervisor activities may vary according to the needs 
of the specific agency. In some settings the job includes adminis- 
trative and consultative activities. The Specialist-Supervisor can 
perform in such capacities as Assistant Agency Administrator, Head 
Specialist, Principal, or Regional Specialty Consultant. Maintain 
and follow the policy and procedure of the agency. The Specialist- 
Supervisor also coordinates in-servico training. 
Duties: 

1. Perform all the functions of the LEVEL Ills SPECIALIST. 

2. Administer progress assessments of a technical nature in specialty 
area. 

3. Design major program plans. 

4. Prepare project proposals and program budgets. 

5. Consult and assist staff in designing specialized traininq programs 
to meet cl ient needs. 

6. Evaluate instructional programs and agency personnel. 

7. Prepare reports of a statistical and/or interpretive nature. 

8. Organize staff in-service training on new materials and instruc- 
tional techniques. 

Prerequisites: (effective September 1, 1975, for all personnel) 

1. Master's degree or B.A. plus 3 years experience dealing in the 
mental retardation field. 

2. Training emphasis in area of expertise with practicum, internship, 
or two years experience in a developmental program serving the 
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moderately and severely retarded. 
Minimum Competencies : 

1. Ability to perform all of the functions of the LEVEL III: 
SPECIALIST. 1 

2. Trained in development of prescriptive programs 1n speciality 

2 

area. 

3 

3. Trained in program budgeting. 

4. Considerable knowledge of developmental materials and slratcyles 
in specialty area. 

2 

5. Skilled in communication. 

3 

6. Skilled in techniques of research design. 
Note— 

1. See competencies listed for LEVEL III: TEACHERS and specific 
performance objectives to be developed. 

2. Specific performance objectives are not developed at this time. 

3. See performance objectives for LEVEL IV: TEACHER-SUPERVISOR. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
OF 

COMPETENCY TRAINING AREAS, 
LEVEL II: TRAINING ASSISTANT 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

The philosophy underlying the competency of a training assistant, 
described by the performance objectives, 1s to provide this person v/lth 
the skills to qualify him to become part of a professional team to be 
used 1n an instructional setting with moderately and severely retarded. 
This person must be able to work in direct consort with personnel at all 
levels, maintaining a support role 1n the instructional process. Knowledge 
and background history of the retarded, assessment techniques » instructional 
methods, parent-agency interaction are part of the competencies to be 
shared by the professional team. 
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1, Abil ity to displ ay knowledge of developmental* disabilities with 
emphasis on mental retardati on 
Goal ; 

The Training Assistant shall have sufficient background and knowledge 
of the developmental^ disabled with emphasis on the moderately and 
severely retarded. 
Obj ective s; 

1. The T.A. can write and explain the definition of "mental retar- 
dation" set forth by the American Association on Mental Deficiency 

from the Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental Retardat ion, 
Grossman, H.J, (ed.), American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Special Publication Series No. 2. 

2. The T.A. can describe and/or Identify developmental milestones 
in each of the domains; mental, physical, and social adjustment. 



9 
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2. Ability to write learner goals and objectives appropriate for use 
with the modera tely ; a nd severely retarded 
Goal i 

The Training Assistant shall understand the functions of and be able 
to write learner goals and objectives appropriate for use with the 
moderately and severely retarded in the three domain areas. 
Objec tives: 

1. The T.A., given a list of statements, can identify the purposes 
of learner goals and objectives. 

2. The T.A., given a list of definitions, can state the definitions 
of learner goals and objectives. 

3* The T.A. can write a learner goal in each of the domain areas, 

4. The T.A. can write a learner objective that meets a goal in each 
of the domain areas. 

5. The T.A. can v/rite a terminal objective and chain four related 
subobjectives using either forward or reverse chaining procedures. 

6. The T.A., given a terminal objective and a series of other 
objectives, can determine which objectives can be included as sub- 
objectives and order them using forward chaining procedures. 



o 
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3, Skilled in the techniques of assessment appropriate for use with the 

m oderately and severely retarded 

Goal: 

The TRAINING ASSISTANT (T.A.) shall have sufficiently 
integrated information of informal and formal assessment techniques to 
be able to understand student information and perform individual 
student assessments; and be able to relate this data to specific 
individuals in the three domain areas; physical skills, mental skills, 
and social adjustment skills. 
Obj ectiv es: 

1. The T.A., given a list of definitions, can state the definitions 
of the terms: assessment, informal assessment, and formal assessment. 

2. The T.A., given a list of statements, can identify the purposes of 
both informal and formal assessment. 

3. The T.A., qiven a case study file folder of a student, can list 
the data which is pertinent to the prescriptive instructional plan 
of that student. 

4. The T.A. can list five formal assessment devices and state the 
instructional relevance of the scores from the devices. 

5. The T.A. can informally assess an actual student and determine a 
priority need in each of the domain areas. 

6. The T.A,, using infomal assessment techniques, can develop a list 
of reinforcers for three students that may be used as payoffs for 
performing new skills. 

7. The T.A. can det^rnvirw a student's ^leappp no sAyles^fpr djiffe^ejrfp 
types of learning. 

o 
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8. The T.A. can dptormin* -thetroTMifve S'titenaths of 'a. students* 
learning modalities. ! 

9* The T.A., usinq either informal or formal assessment techniques 
and devices, can evaluate the quality of their own teaching perfor- 
mance and describe changes for improvement. 
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4. Trained 1n behavior management techniques appropriate tor use wren 

tho i.iode rately a nd sjsv* ? )^>" retard^ 

Goal; 

The Training Assistant can use behavior management techniques with 
the moderately and severely retarded. 
Objectiv es: 

1. The T.A. can describe and measure a child's baseline hehavior, 
using charting techniques, in each domain: mental, physical, and 
social adjustment. 

2. The T.A. can utilize methods of behavior management to increase 
a desired behavior. 

3. The T.A. can utilize methods of behavior management to decrease 
or eliminate an undesirable behavior. 

4. The T.A. can describe and demonstrate the use of consequences 
in the learning process. 
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J5. Abilit y to, Imp l ement individualized and group instruction appro- 
priate for use wi th the moderate ly and severel y jre tarried 
Goal : 

The Training Assistant can implement individualized and nrouo 
instruction approoriate for use with the moderately and severe- 
ly retarded* 

1. The T.A., under supervision, can implement designed procirams 
which incorporate the thro* r >*!cr sensory tr.out modalities: 
auditory, visual / tactile-kinesthetic. 

2. The T.A., under supervision, can implement a designed pro- 
gram in developing an individual's mental skills. 

3. The T.A., under supervision, can implement a designed program 
in developing an individual's social adjustment skills. 

4. The T.A., under supervision, can implement a des^ned program 
in developing an individual's physical skills. 

5. The T.A., under supervision, can implement a designed program 
in developing an individual's prevoeational and/or vocational 
skills. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
OF 

COMPETENCY TRAINING AREAS, 
LEVEL III: TEACHER 
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45. 

Preliminary Note 

Many times the term "domain areas" 1s used to discuss the total instruc- 
tional milieu of client skills developed. This term has been derived from 
Bloom 1 s Taxonomy of Learning and from the plans developed by the Colorado 
Division of Mental Retardation's Master Planning Committee. 

The three domain areas are physical skills, mental skills, and social 
adjustment skills. The order presented does not denote a specific impor- 
tance and are treated equally 1n this presentation of performance objectives. 

Physical skills are those motor behaviors required for an individual 
to function in his environment. 

Mental skills are those hehavlors necessary to acquire and use know- 
ledge effectively. 

Social adjustment skills are those personal and interpersonal behaviors 
necessary to function appropriately within the norms of society. 

Each set of performance objectives are developed under comparatively 
dichotomous competencies. However, the specific listing of competencies 
are organized in a linear fashion so that entry to any of the competencies 
requires the skills developed from the previous competency. 
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Ijj Ability to display knowledg e of developmental disabilities with emphasis 

on mental retardat ion 
Goal: 

Tho Teacher shall huvc developed a sufficiently Integrated back- 
ground material concerning the exceptional and normal child and relate 
this to specific individuals in the three domain areas; physical skills, 
mental skills, and social adjustment skills. 
Obiectivesi 

1. Teacher can state in writing selected definition from the American 
Association of Mental Deficiency Manual on Term 

f /feat Ion in Mental Re tar da ti on^ 

2. Teacher can write facts relating to the following epidemiological 
variables: 

a. incidence (by area of exceptionality). 

b. family background* 

3« Teacher, when given a list of learninq deficiencies, can discuss 
six of the items in terms of their relationship to the area of mental 
retardation in regard to training possibilities. 

4. Teacher, when given a list of learning deficiencies, can discuss 
six of the Items in terms of their relationship to the area of mental 
retardation in combination with some other learning disability in 
regard to training possibilities. 

5. Teacher can identify important developmental milestones of normal 
growth and development patterns and place them in sequence in order 
of appearance, 

6. Teacher, given a list of major medical syndromes associated with 
mental retardation, can identify the major causes, symptoms, and 
medical treatments. 
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/• Teacher can Identify and explain at least three environmental 
variables which lead to retarded behavior and which may be manipulated 
to ameliorate or preclude retarded behavior. 

8. Teacher will submit in writing a review of one research study 
relating to instructional implications of the moderately and severely 
retarded in each of the throe domain areas, 

9, Teacher, given a list of approved textbooks on retardation, will 
read one text and submit a typewritten review of no loss than five 
pages which includes a short discussion of one learhlng theory as it 
relates to the training of the retarded. 

10. Teacher, using an actual moderately or severely retarded Individual, 
can write a developmental history and current functioning level as those 
factors relate to possible tralninq programs in each of the three domains 
of that individual . 
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2. Abili ty to write lea rner goals and obje ctives, appropria te for u se with 
the niode rately and severely retarded 
Goal t 

The Teacher shall understand the functions of and be able 
to write learner goals and objectives appropriate for use with the 
moderately and severely retarded in the thres domain areas. 
Objec tives: 

1. Teacher, given a list of statements, can identify the purposes of 
learner goals and objectives. 

2. Teacher, given a list of definitions, can state the definitions of 
learner goals and objectives* 

3. Teacher can write a learner goal in each of the domain areas* 

4. Teacher can write a learner objective that meets a coal in each of 
the domain areas. 

5. Teacher can write a terminal objective and chain four related sub- 
objectives using either forward or reverse chaining procedures* 

6. Teacher, given a terminal objective and a series of other objectives, 
can determine which objectives can be included as subobjectives and 
order them using forward chaining procedures. 
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3. Skilled in the techniques , of assessmen t appropriate for use with the 
rcoderatoly and severely re tarded 
Goal ; 

The Teacher shall have sufficiently integrated information 
of Informal and formal assessment techniques to be able to understand 
student Information and perform Individual student assessment! and be 
able to relate this data to specific Individuals in the three domain 
areasi physical skills, mental skills, and social adjustment skills. 
Objectives: , 

1. Teacher, given a list of definitions, can state the definitions 
of the terms; assessment, informal assessment, and formal assessment. 

2. Teacher, plven a list of statements, can identify the purposes of 
both formal and informal assessment. 

3. Teacher, given a case study file folder of a student, can list 
the data which is pertinent to the prescriptive Instructional plan of 
that student. 

4. Teacher can list five formal assessment devices and state the 
instructional relevance of the scores frcm the device. 

5. Teacher can informally assess an actual studen* and determine a 
priority need in each of the domain areas. 

6. Teacher, using informal assessment' techniques, can develop a list 
of reinforcers for three students that may be used as payoffs for 
performing new skills. 

7. Teacher can assess a student's learning styles in each of the 
domain areas. 
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8. Teacher can assess a student's learninq modalities in each of the 
domain areas. 

9. Teacher, using either informal or formal assessment techniques and 
devices, can evaluate the quality of their ovm teaching performance and 
describe changes for Improvement. 
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4. Trained in behavior m anagement techn iques appropriate for use with 
the moderately and s everely retarded 
G oal : 

The Teacher shall demonstrate competency in the utilization of behavior 
management techniques and the writing of behavior modification programs. 
Objecti ves: 

1. Teacher can diagram or describe the procedures used to develop a 
desired behavior or skill of a student. 

2. Teacner can diagram cr describe the procedures used to reduce or 
eliminate an undesired behavior* 

3. Teacher can define the terms; primary and secondary reinforcers. 

4. Teacher can demonstrate an acceptable method for collectinq and 
recording behavioral data using frequency, rate, and time sampling, 

5. Teacher, given an actual student, can demonstrate skill of behavior 
management techniques by developing a desired student behavior or skill 
and providing recorded data to show change. 

6. Teacher, given an actual student, can demonstrate behavior manage- 
ment techniques by reducing or elininatino an undesired student behavior 
and providing recorded data to show change. 

7. Teacher can write a behavior management program that can be used to 
develop a desired behavior in each domain area, charting and reinforcing 
procedures must be included. 

8. Teacher can write a behavior management proqram that can be used to 
reduce or eliminate an undesired behavior, chartinq and reinforcing 
procedures must be included. 
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9. Teacher can demonstrate or describe the use of fadlno a primary 
relnforcer with a secondary relnforcer that 1s common within a 
student's environment. 

10. Teacher can explain the effects of constant and variable reinforcing 
schedulos. 



R1. 

S« Ability to design Individualized and group instruction appropriate fo r 

use with the m oder ately and severely r etarded 

Goal: 

The Teacher shall be able to design prescriptive programs that meet 
the needs of the students incorporating activities to develop skills 
1n all of the domain areas. 
Objective s 

1. Teacher can list the two priority needs of five students in each 
of the three domain areas and write these needs in behavioral language. 

2. Teacher t given appropriate information of a student's needs in each 
of the domain areas, can design specific activities using visual, audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic modalities for each described need, 

3. Teacher, given appropriate information about a student's learning 
styles, can design an acceptable classroom plan to use these styles as 
strengths. 

4. Teacher, given appropriate information about a student's learning 
modalities, can design an acceptable classroom plan to use these 
modalities as strengths. 

5. Teacher can define each of the following concepts and state at 
least two ways each can improve the program using the classical self- 
contained classroom as a comparison. 

6* Teacher, using own agency or one provided* can describe hovr each 

of the following concepts can be used: 

Modular Scheduling 
Platoofi System 
Team Teaching 

Integration with other agencies 
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7. Teacher, given appropriate information of goals, needs, objectives, 
and baselines for five students, can write a one-day program of indi- 
vidual and group planning. The one-day prog" ire must Include use of 
staff, recording and progress forms, learning centers, placement 
of furniture, listing of materials and supplies, and organizational 
setting (modular schedules, platooning, team teaching, etc.). 
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6. Ability to implement Individualized and group instruction appropriate 
for use with the moderately and severely retarded 
Goal : 

The Teacher shall be able to use several Instructional aids and 
strategies in each domain to develop student skills adapted to 
individual learning styles and learning modalities of students. 
Objectives: 

1. Teacher, using at least 10 Instructional aids and Instructional 
strategies utilizing at least two staff member*, can demonstrate suc- 
cessful programming for at least five students being programmed con- 
currently within the same classroom. 

2. Teacher can evaluate an instructional strategy and activate 
alternate strategies to ameliorate any stated weaknesses, Include data 
to support any student change as a result of the change In strategies. 

3. Teacher demonstrates consistent use of prescriptive programming 
over a period of six weeks as evaluated by a qualified observer. 



7. Ability to Interact jjjjth parents, in consultation and home Planning 
appropria te for use with the moderately and severely retarded 
Goal : 

The Teacher shall demonstrate the ability to interact with parents 
of the moderately and severely retarded in order to coordinate pro- 
granting between the agency and home. 
Objectives: 

1. Teacher can demonstrate effective communication with parents through 
a roleplaying situation in which presentation Includes a listing of 
anticipated parental reactions, a collection of supportive educational 
data, and knowledge of external resources available for family assistance. 

2. Teacher can demonstrate ability to communicate to parents the 
progress and problems of their child with suggested program plans, as 
judged by a qualified professional, 

3. Teacher can demonstrate, through written communication (reports 
of progress, etc.) to parents, the ability to describe a child's pro- 
gram and progress. 

4. Teacher can train a parent to use a home training program and pro- 
vide evidence of the results. 

5. Teacher can demonstrate knowledge of agencies in the local com- 
munity that c*n assist families of the moderately and severely retarded 
by listing such agencies and the types of assistance they can provide. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
OF 

COMPETENCY TRAINING AREA, 
LEVEL IV: TEACHER-SUPERVISOR 




Preliminary Note 

There are two components to the philosophy underlying the Level IV: 
TEACHER-SUPERVISOR competency* Instructional and administrative. The 
Level IV person functions 1n a variety of settings, In either capacity 
with the roles being defined according to agency need. 

In the Instructional capacity, the Teacher-Supervisor 1s mainly 
concerned with program. The minimum competencies state that the Level IV: 
Teacher-Supervisor has a teaching background, thereby this person has a 
foundation frcm which to work. From this base, the Teacher-Supervisor 
expands efforts from Instructional programming for a single classroom to 
instructional programming for an entire center. Teaching background 
(Level III) is integrated to a higher level of abstract activity so that 
this person may serve as a resource for the center by providing technical 
instructional direction. 

Ti.e administrative component is flexibly defined according to Individual 
agencies. Administrative activities may Include: 1) seeking out new Instruc- 
tional materials for the center; 2) upgrading staff through meaningful 
In-service and continuing education; 3) maintaining communication with 
other agencies, parents, and persons; 4) participating in evaluation of 
staff and clients; 5) writing project proposal and general management of 
agency budgets; and 6) overseeing research data and the maintenance of 
required data reporting forms. 
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Skll l ed 1n techniques of staff development 
Goal: 

The Teacher-Supervisor demonstrates the ability to fulfill the needs 
of An agency for development by Introducing new proaram materials, 
and services. 
Objectives: 

1. The T-S determines the needs 1n the agency for staff development 
including (but not limited to) additional personnel and how to acquire 
such personnel. 

2. The T-S organizes and carries out an In-service training program 
for purposes of demonstration, application and utilization of new 
program materials and instructional strategies. 

3. The T-S researches new program materials and maintains an up-to-date 
library of extant and newly developed materials. 
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Goal: 

The T-S organizes and utilizes a systematic approach in developing 
and evaluating instructional programs. 
Objectives: 

1, The T-S writes a project proposal meeting a stated need including: 

1) goal statement and measurable objectives; 2) a strategy for collecting 
data; 3) appropriate activities; and 4) a method for analyzing the 
results. 

2, Given two instructional program alternatives, the T-S designs a 
method for determining which 1s the more effective. 

3, The T-S uses and interprets graphs, charts, and statistical tables. 

4, Given specific formulas, the T-S performs the mathematical func- 
tions on raw data and interprets the results. 

5, Given appropriate data, the T-S evaluates the quality of a program. 
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3. Skilled In program budgeting 
Goal : 

The T-S prepares a budget which Includes cost benefits and cost 
effectiveness. 
Objectives; 

1. Given Information about student subsidization, the T-S plans a 
line Item budget for an instructional program. 

2. The T-S projects replacement of materials and supplies 1n order 
to maintain current level of effectiveness. 

3. The T-S demonstrates knowledge of where and what type* of monies 
are available for an appropriate student population. 

4. The T-S writes grant requests for monies available for the student 
population. 

5. Given needs and client developmental levels, the T-S evaluates a 
budget for a prescriptive program. 

6. The T-S computes the cost effectiveness of In-servicing personnel 
which Includes conferences, workshops. 

7. In a workshop setting, the T-S sets up contracts for client jobs. 
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4. SMI led In the devel o pment of prescriptive I nstructional programs 
Goal: 

The T-S coordinates prescriptive Instructional programs which utilize 
the available resources and services within and outside the agency* 
Objecti ves: 

1. The T-S lists and prioritizes client needs for remediation 1n the 
following areas: physical, mental and social adjustment. 

2. The T-S chooses the appropriate service agency to meet the needs of 

the client In such areas as: 

a. medical 

b. dental 

c. psychological 

d. social services 

e. rehabilitation 

f. legal 

3. The T-S given reports of clients at approximately the same develop- 
mental level* coordinates their Instructional activities Into a one 
year program 1n the following three areas: physical, mental* social 
adjustment, 

4. The T-S writes three goals for clients 1n each level of placement: 

a. Preschool 

b. Day training 

c. Pre-vocational 
e. Vocational 



5, Skille d In consult ing and planning home programs with parents of the 

mod erately an d severely r etarde d 

Goal? 

The T-S Interacts with parents of the moderately and severely retarded 
and coordinates programs among agency, heme, and community. 
Obj ectives: 

1. The T-S communicates and interprets the specific agency program 
design to parents and other agencies. 

2. The T-S lists other service agencies, basides the immediate center, 

that provide additional services to a student. j 

i 

3. The T-S involves parents in a center program and/or outside service 

I 

agency. ; 

4. The T-S counsels parents 1n helping them determine ways to me^t 
their specific needs. 

5. The T-S determines the best source of agency to holo meet family 
needs. 



G, Skilled In communication 
Goal : 

The T-S demonstrates communicative skills, 
Object 1 yes :, 

1. The T-S demonstrates communication skills useful with staff in 
problem solving situations* 

2. The T-S demonstrates communication skills useful with director 
and/or board in identifying problems and priorities. 

3. The T-S demonstrates communication skills useful with community 
agencies for referral or exchange of information. 

4. The T-S demonstrates communication skills useful with ancillary 
personnel such as social workers, doctors, psychologists and other 
professionals. 

5. The T-S demonstrates communication skills useful with public rela- 
tions agencies, i.e., news media, services clubs, sponsors, businessmen, 
etc. 



